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to go for the Bill, as it stood, notwithstanding his repugnance to the cotton-bagging duty and the anxious wish of so many of his friends that he and his colleague, Major Eaton, should cause its rejection by their votes, which they had it in their power to do.
When the cotton-bagging clause was reached Mr. Macon moved to strike out altogether and when the ayes and noes were taken upon that motion I, who had until that moment in obedience to the wishes of my State, voted for the other parts of the Bill, answered in the affirmative, in consequence of which the vote on striking out stood, ayes 23, noes 24; the General and his colleague both voting with the majority. Perceiving at a glance that my course threw the responsibility of the retention of the clause upon his own vote, he turned around and under evident excitement exclaimed—" You give way. Sir! " I replied, " No, Sir, I have been from the beginning opposed to this clause and informed Gov. Dickerson, when he reported the Bill, that I should vote against it unless the duty was greatly reduced. Subsequent reflection led me to regard this provision as an exceedingly exceptionable one and I finally determined to oppose it in any shape, and so informed the Governor.'' Before I had time to finish what I intended to say he stopped me and earnestly asked my pardon for meddling in a matter with which he had no right to interfere, declared that however great might be his disappointment at my vote, which had drawn from him, under the impulse of the moment, the remark he had made, he ought not to have forgotten that that vote was my own and that he, at all events, had no right to call it in question; and he pressed me, with much earnestness, to say that I was satisfied with his apology, which I did.
The Senate almost immediately adjourned and the excitement caused by the affair was even greater than could have been anticipated. The discontent of some among the offended friends of the General soon found a vent. As my candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Crawford was a citizen of a cotton growing State they saw, in the transaction,, a plan to weaken their candidate and to strengthen our own, his most formidable competitor, in those localities, and I soon discovered, to my mortification, that a few of the friends of Mr fVfl.wfnrrl Tinrl nof hp,fvn hfffkwjirr] in pnn-nt.ftna.n^i'nor thnf. was no trait in his character more obvious to others or more p:nd   i'i»L*ard   uith   \-. hi«'h   th-*  d;, in"   natr:of   h.-ihite and the satisfaction he would derive adjustment of the matter, and proceeded to say that such progrei and such a point reached as made it indispensable that whatever ^ arrest it should be done immediately. Determined from the beginni: planations as to the course I would pursue if elected, in regard to I put a civil end to the conversation by a few general remarks in i that the friends of Judge White owed to the republican cause and re they could not so- far forget it, as well as their interest, as to disr course indicated, and closed with an observation on the speech which \ in front of us.
